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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE WEST INDIES. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Belles Lettres. 
LETTER VI. 


Roseau, in Dominica, March 5, 1834. 


I wrote to you yesterday from Martinique, and 
to my own surprise find myself to-day in Do- 
minica, for we had designed passing a fortnight 


in the former. But as we sat at table in the 
eveniag, Captain James, ef the Spey, Falmouth 
packet, came into the harbour. So fine a ship 
and so good an officer were strong temptations 
to our roving habits, and we embarked the same 
night at an hour’s notice. 

Going on deck at sunrise the following morn- 
ing, we saw the mountains of Dominica within 
two miles of the ship. We soon after came 
abreast of the town of Roseau; and Captain 
James wishing to replenish his water casks, al- 
lowed us the whole day on shore, and gave us 
his company. An excursion into the mountains 
was our first object; but as our party consisted 
of seven persons, each requiring a horse, there 
was some delay in the accommodation. Our 
captain, however, had a kind friend in the go- 
vernor’s secretary, the horses were provided, 
and we were soon among the bills. We first 
visited Mont Bruce, a considerable elevation, 
with a platform at top, on which are the garri- 
son barracks. The view from this place presents 
to the eye a vast ravine, bounded by lofty moun- 
tains, wita a pretty cascade in the distance. To 
the west we beheld the Caribean Sea, many sail 
of vessels, and at our feet the town of Roseau. 
A continuation of our ride disclosed a constant 
variation of similar scenes, luxuriant foliage, 
bleak declivities and uninhabitable solitudes. 

The town of Roseau lies directly on the mar- 
gin of the sea; it has no harbour, bay or other 
protection from the weather, and although ori- 
ginally laid out with considerable attention to 
convenience, is now a decayed and almost de- 
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serted place: the few white inhabitants I saw 
looked pallid and sickly; but the blacks, as is 
usual in the tropics, appeared to be little incon- 
venienced by those physical causes which prey 
upon their masters. ‘There is but one public 
house in the place, and this is so seldom patron- 
ised as to possess very few comforts. They, 
however, gave us a good dinner, the best part 
of which consisted of a dish of enormous frogs 
(Crapauds,) served up in a kind of fricasee. A 
majority of the company agreed that they were 
more delicate and better flavoured than chicken; 
and probably the opinion would have been una- 
nimous, had not these unsightly reptiles been 
been seen hopping about the room at our first 
entrance. 

Among other natural products of Dominica 
we procured several fine sawyer beetles, which 
are as large as a wren, and furnished with a fear- 
ful proboscis. They assured us that these insects 
are found only in Dominica, of which, however, 
I cannot speak. ‘They‘are doubtless familiar to 
the entomologists, but to me their size and struc- 
ture were matters of astonishment. 

In the evening Captain J., Mr. B. and my- 
self waited on the governor, Sir Charles Schom- 
berg, who received us politely, gave us a glass 
of Constantia, and expressed much good feeling 
towards the United States. Dominica is a most 
sickly and unproductive spot; nor can I imagine 
what inducements it now has to the residence of 
the few merchants and other white persons who 
continue on its shores. Its crops are meagre, its 
trade dwindled to a bagatelle, its roads moun- 
tainous, its air charged with noxious vapours, and 
society uninviting. Yet where has not Mammon 
his temp!e and his worshippers ! 

I came to the conclusion that Dominica is 
better than St. Lucia, in the same way that a 
rotten apple is preferable to a bad egg. To me 
it will be no surprise if in ten years both these 
islands should be abandoned to the negroes. 

(To ke continued.) 
—— 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Sketches of History, Life and Manners in the 

West ; contuining accurate Descriptions of the 

Country and les of Life in the Western 

States and Territories of North America. By 

James Hall. 2 vols., 12mo. Cincinnati: 

Hubbard & Edmands. 1834. 

This new production, by the Irving of the 
west, which is on the eve of publication, will be 





a treat to those who take an interest in the his- 
tory of the valley of the Mississippi; and this, we 
presume, includes all of our citizens who read at 
all. The history cf the settlement of the western 
states possesses an attractive character, from the 
spirit of adventure which was brought into ac- 
tion by the hardy pioneers who braved the first 
attacks of the Indians. The history of the 
pioneer is every where alike romantic and won- 
derful. ‘The obstacles which nature threw in 
his way, says Judge Hall, and which were inse- 
parable from his condition, were in themselves 
sufficiently distressing to have appalled the 
minds of men not gifled with more than ordinary 
fortitude. Our author has, in the first volume, 
devoted a considerable space “to the detail of 
the military adventures of the people of the 
west,” and has succeeded in showing the cha- 
racter of the difficulties which they were obliged 
to encounter, as well as the gallant spirit with 
which those dangers were met and overcome. 
In this recital, of course little novelty can be 
expected, but the manner is all important; those 
who know this author’s style need not be in- 
formed that the work before us is eminently 
graceful, giving much and varied information in 
a small space—they would rather know, as we 
are in advance of the publication day, what the 
contents are. Proceed we briefly to unravel it. 
The book opens with a very pleasing intro- 
duction, in which the writer dwells upon the first 
operations of the pioneer; he then enters upon 
the history of the French settlements, and we 
are reconducted to those fine old family man- 
sions which only Mr. Hall could have made so 
perfectly Arcadian; the History of La Sallé’s 
Voyages, of the cities, and in fine, of all those 
early adventures which mark the settlement of 
the west, succeeds; an admirable chapter on 
early civil and political institutions, views of the 
British, French, and Spanish governments, dec. 
form a useful accompaniment. Burr's con- 
spiracy is the subject of a short chapter, and the 
author leaves the reader to form his own opinion 
from the imperfect knowledge that now exists, 
as to his associates and ultimate designs. Burr's 
friend, Blannerhasset, was an Irish gentleman of 
easy fortune—a man devoted to science, who re- 
tired from the world ia the hope of finding hap 
piness in the union of literary and rural occupa- 
tions. He selected the island which still bears 
his name as his retreat, and spared no expense 
in beautifying and improving it. To crown the 
enchantment of the scene he had raised around 
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him, a lovely wife, graced with every accom- 
plishment, had blessed him with her love. But 
Blanperhasset in an evil hour became acquaint- 
ed with Burr, imbibed the poison of his ambi- 
tion, became involved in his intrigues, and shared 
his ruin, a ruin as complete, desolate, and hope- 
less, as his former state had been serene and 
bright. The close of this chapter we must quote. 


“ Whatever were Burr’s intentions, it is certain that 
they embraced schemes so alluring, ur so magnificent, 
as to win the credulous Blannerhasset from the abstrac- 
tion of study and the blandishments of love. This island 
became the centre of operations. Here arms were de- 
posited and men collected; and here, assembled round 
their watch-fires, young gentlemen, who ‘had seen 
better days,’ and ‘set at good men’s feasts,’ endured 
all the rigours of the climate and the privations of a 
campaign, rewarding themselves in anticipation with 
the honours of war and the woalth of Mexico. Burr 
and B)annerhasset were the master spirits who planned 
their labours; Mrs. Blannerhasset was the light and life 
of all their social joys. If treason matured its dark de- 
signs in her mansion, hero also the song, the dance, 
and the revel, displayed their fascinations. The order 
of arrest was the signal of dispersion to this ill-fated 
band; and it is said, that tho lovely mistress of this 
fairy scene, the Calypso of this enchanted isle, was 
seen at midnight, ‘shivering on the winter banks of the 
Ohio,’ mingling her tears with its waters, eluding by 
stratagem the ministers of justice, and destitute of the 
comforts of life, and the solace of that hospitality which 
slic had once dispensed with such gracetul liberality. 

“T believe it is not doubted, that Burr intended to 
have attempted the conquest of Mexico. A large por- 
tion of the people of that country were supposed to be 
watting only for a favourable opportunity to throw off 
the Spanish yoke. The Americans, as their neighbours, 
and as republicans, would, it was thought, be received 
without suspicion; nor would Burr have unfolded ais 
ultimate design, until it should be too late to prevent 
its accomplishment. He would then have established 
a monarchy, at the head of which would have been 
King Aaron the First. { am told, that the young gen- 
tlemen who wero proceeding to join him, often amused 
themselves on this subject; talking, half in jest and half 
in earnest, of the offices and honours which awaited 
them. Titles and places were already lavishly distri- 
buted in anticipation; and Mrs. Blannerhasset, who 
was an accomplished and sprightly woman, had ar- 
ranged the dresses and ceremonies of the court. When 
the alarm was given, and orders were issued for the 
arrest of Burr and his adherents, they were obliged to 
resort to a variety of expedients to escape detection, 
At Fort Massac, and other places, all boats descending 
the river were compelled to stop and undergo strict ex- 
amination, to the great vexation of boatmen and peace- 
able voyagers, who were often obliged to land at un- 
seasonable hours. Very diligent enquiry was made for 
the lady just mentioned, who several times narrowly 
escaped detection, through her own ingenuity and that 
of her companions.” 


The state of intercourse between the upper 
country and New Orleans before the invention 
of steam boats, must form a theme for every 
writer on western topics. The dangers of the 
long voyages in frail boats, propelled by human 
labour, which descended in the spring and re- 
turned in autumn, were such as now exist only 
in tradition. An incident connected with this 
inode of transport illustrates forcibly the changes 
which have taken place; robbers were then much 
ta be dreaded; they infested the shores, and ge- 
nerally succeeded in their lawless enterprises, 
from the difficulty in a sparse population of as- 
sembling a sufficient force to overcome them. 


“la the spring of 1787, a barge belonging to Mr. 
Beausoliel had started from New Orleans, richly laden 
w,tit merchandiee, for St. Louis. As she approached 
the Cottonwood creek, a breeze sprung up and bore her 
swiftly by. This the robbers perceived, and immedi- 
ately despatched a company of men up therriyer fur-the 
purpose of heading. The mancuvre was effected in the 
course of two days, at an island, which has since been 
called Benasoliel’s island. The barge had just put 
ashore—the robbers boarded, and ordered the crew to 


return down. The men were disarmed, guards wore 
stationed in every part of the vessel, and she was soon 
under way. Mr. Beaugoliel gave himself up to despair. 
He had spent all he possessed in the purchase of the 
barge and its cargo, and now that he was to be deprived 
of them all, he was in agony. This vessel would have 
shared the fate of many others that had preceded it, 
but for the heroic daring of a negro, who was one of 
the crew. Cacasotte, the negro, was a man rather 
underthe ordinary height, very slender in person, but 
of uncommon strength and activity. The colour of his 
skin and the curl of his bair, alone told that he was a 
negro, for the peculiar characteristics of his race had 
— place in him, to what might be termed beauty. 

is forehead was finely moulded, his eyes small and 
sparkling as those of a serpent, his nose aquiline, his 
lips of a proper thickness; in fact, the whole appear- 
ance of the man, joined to his known chavacter for 
shrewdness and courage, seemed to indicate, that, un- 
der better circumstances, he might have shone con- 
spicuous in the history of nations. Cacasotte, as soon 
as the robbers had taken possession of the barge, began 
to niake every demonstration of uncontrollable joy, He 
danced, sang, laughed, and soon induced his captors to 
believe that they had liberated him from irksome sla- 
very, and that his actions were the ebullitions of plea~ 
sure. His constant attentions to their smallest wants 
and wishes, too, won their confidence, and whilst they 
kept a watchful eye on the other prisoners, they per- 
mitted him to roam through the vessel unmolested and 
unwatched. This was the state of things that the negro 
desired; he seized the first opportunity to speak to Mr. 
Beausoliel, and beg permission to rid him of the dan- 
geious intruders. He laid his plan before his master, 
who, after a great deal of hesitation, acceded to it. 
Cacasotte then spoke to two of the crew, likewise ne- 
groes, and engaged them in the conspiracy. Cavasotte 
was cook, and it was agreed between him and his fel- 
low conspirators, that the signal for dinner should be 
the signal for action. The hour of dinner at length ar- 
rived. The robbers assembled in considerable numbers 
on the deck, and stationed theinselves at the bow and 
stern, and along the sides, to prevent any rising of the 
men. Cacasotte wert among them with the most un- 
cc@cerned look and demeanour imaginable. As soon 
as he perceived that his comrades had taken the stations 
he had assigned them, he took his position at the bow 
of the boat, near one of the robbers, a stout, herculean 
man, who was armed cap-a-pie. Every thing being 
arranged to his satisfaction, Cacasotte gave the pre- 
concerted signal, and immediately the robber near him 
was struggling in the waters. With the speed of light- 
ning, he went from one rol-ber to another, and in less 
than three minutes, he had thrown fourteen of them 
overboard. Then seizing an oar, he struck on the head 
those who attempted to save themselves by grappling 
the running boards, then shot with the muskets that 
had been dropped on deck, those who swam away. In 
the mean time, the other conspirators were not idle, but 
did almost as much execution as their leader. The deck 
was soon cleared, and the robbers, that remained below, 
were too few in number to offer any resistance. 


“Having got rid of bis troublesome visiters, Mr. 
Beausoliel deemed it prudent to return to New Orleans. 
This he accordingly did, taking care when he arrived 
near the Cottonwood creek, to keep the opposite side 
of the river. He reached New Orleans, and gave ap 
account of his capture and liberation to the governor, 
who thereupon issued an order, that the boats bound 
for St. Louis in the following spring, should all! go in 
company, to afford mutual assistance in cas of neces- 
sity. Spring came, and ten keel-boats, cach provided 
with swivels, and their respective crews well armed, 


possible, to destroy the nest of robbers. When hey 
neared the Cottonwood creek, the foremost boat per- 
ceived several men near the mouth, among the trees. 
The anchor was dropped, and she waited until the 
other boats should come up. In a few moments they 
appeared, and a consultation was held, ii which it was 
determined that a sufficient number of men should re- 
main on board, whilst: the others should proceed on 
shore to attack the robbers. ‘The boats were rowed to 
shore in a line, and those appvinted’ for that purpose, 
landed aud. to. search the island ‘in quest of the 
robbers; but in vain! They had disappeared: Three 
or four flat-boats were found in a bend of the creek, 
laden with all kinds of valuable merchandise—the fruits 
of their depredations, A long low hut was discovered 
—the dwelling of the robbors—in which were stored 
away numerous caeos.of guns, destined for the fur 





took their departure from New Orleans, determined, if 


greater part of these things were put on board the boats, 
and restored to their respective owners at St. Louis. 
“This proceeding had the effect of dispersing the 
robbers, for they were never after heard of. The arrival 
of ten barges together at St. Louis, was an unusual 
spectacle, and the year 1788 has ever since been ealled 
the year of the ten boats.” “ 

The first volume, the only one yet printed, 
contains excellent summaries of the several 
most remarkable expeditions against the In- 
dians, including Clarke’s, Bowman’s, Seott 
and Harmar’s, Wilkinson’s, and thé ill-starred 
St. Clair’s. These early mililitary operations 
are followed by summaries of the settlement 
of Ohio, civil institutions, territorial and state 
government, laws, &c., and the volume: con- 
cludes with an account of the settling of Ins 
diana.and Illinois. A peculiarity in the consti- 
tution of the former state strikes us as likely to 
produce the happiest eflects. ‘The general assem- 
bly, at the time they lay off a new county, are re- 
quired to cause at least ten per cent. to be reserved 
out of the proceeds of the sale of town lots, in 
the seat of justice of such county, for the use of 
a public library for the vicinity. This provision, 
if carried into effect with the proper spirit, will 
prove invaluable to future generations; once en- 
dow a library with a permanent fund, and the in- 
crease of its contents is insured. 

Our limits warn us to conclude. This volume 
is the best specimen of typography and paper yet 
sent from the western states; it vies with the fine 
editions of our own city, and the contents will 
prove most acceptable to all sections of the 
country. 





Minor Antiquities of Edinburgh. By the author 
of “ Traditions of Edinburgh.” 1 vol., 12mo. 
Edinburgh: William & Robert Chambers. 
1833. 

Robert. Chambers is favourably known to the 
readers of the second volume of ** Waldie’s Li- 
brary” as the author of one of the most delight- 
ful narratives of this or any age, the “ Life and 
Adventures of the Chevalier Charles Stuart;’’ 
they are probably prepared to relish other pro- 
ductions from the same hand, but the present is 
of so local a character as prevents our publishing 
it entire. ‘The brothers Chambers are extremely 
industrious men; they edit two periodicals.which 
have obtained a circulation little inferior to the 
Penny Magazine; one is called ‘‘ Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal,’’ a presentation copy. of 
which from the editors is now before us, and will 
be used for extracts hereafter; the other is en- 
titled * Information for the People.”’ 'These,.and 
Johnstone’s Magazine, form a great portion of 
the periodical reading of Scotland and. Great 
Britain. In addition to these, which contain 
much original matter of an instruetive kind, 
Robert Chambers is now publishing an exten- 
sive original Biographical Dictionary of Illus- 
trious Scotsmen; the two volumes published ex- 
tending to the letter H, are also before us, and 
contain a great body of biography, illustrated by 
some of the finest engravings we have ever seen. 

The “ Traditions of Edinburgh,’’ of which. the 
work at the head of this article is a sequel, under 
the familiar title of * Reekiana,”’ were published 
some years since, and are really very pleasant 
reading, somewhat after the fashion of our own 
Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia, a. book which 
continues to be. popular, and will outlast in in- 
terest most of its cotemporary productions of the 
press. We introduce Reekisna to-day for the 


sake of the following story, of which all readers 





trade, ammunition, and provisious of all kinds. The 


of the. Waverley novels will be glad to have the 
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true version. The Countess of Stair’s personel 
history is amusing; the docile conduct of her se- 
cond husband is recommended for imitation, 
though his mode of persuading her to accept his 
hand was most unwarrantable. 


‘HOUSE OF THE COUNTESS OF STAIR.* 

“This house was occupied by the dowager of the 
celebrated general and statesman, John, second Earl of 
Stair, who died in 1747, Her ladyship, after long ex- 
ercising @ sway ovor the haut-ton of the Scotish capi- 
tal, died here, November 21, 1759, et a very advanced 
age. The Jate Mr. Mackensic, author of the Man of 
Feeling, informed the author that he recollected her 
ladyship living in this house, The close takes its name 
from her ladyship. 

“ Some remarkable circumstances in tho early life of 
this lady, were given in the 7raditions 1 by acares 
and afterwards formed the groundwork of a tale by the 
author of Waverley, under the title of ‘ Aunt Margaret’s 
Mirror.’ They are now related here ina more ample 
form :— 

“ She was: the youngest daughter of James, second 
Earl of Loudoun, and consequently was grand-daughter 
to that stern old carl, who ucted so important a part in 
the affairs of the covenant, and who was Lord Chan- 
cellor of Scotland during the troublous times of the 
civil war. While very young, (about the beginning of 
the eighteenth century,) she was married to James, tirst 
Viscount Primrose, a nobleman of extremely bad tem- 
per, and, what was worse, of very dissolute character. 
Her ladyship, who had a great deal of her grandfather 
in her, could have managed most men with great ease, 
by dint of superior intellect and force of character; but 
the cruelty of Lord Primrose was too much for her. 
He treated her so barbarously, that she had even occa-| 
sion to apprehend that he would some day put an end 
to her life. One morning, during the time when she 
was labouring under this dreadful anticipation, she was 
dressing herself in her chamber, near an open window, 
when his lordship entered the room behind her, with a 
drawn sword in his hand. He had opened the door 
softly, and, although his face indicated a resolution of 
the most horrible nature, he still had the presence of 
mind to approach her with the utmost caution. Had 
she not caught a glimpse of his face and figure in her 
glass, Le would, in all probability, have approached her 
near enough to execute his bloody purpose, before she 
was aware, or could have taken any measures to save 
herself. Fortunately, she perceived him in time to leap 
out of the open window into the street. Half-dressed 
as she was, she immediately, by a very laudable exer- 
tion of her natural good sense, went to the house of 
Lord Primrose’s mother, where she told her story, and 
demanded protection. That prdtection was at once ex- 
tended’; and, it being now thought vain to attempt a 
reconciliation, they never afterwards lived together. 

“Lord Primrose soon afterwards went abroad. Dur- 
ing his absence, a foreign conjurer, or fortunc-teller, 
came to Edinburgh, professing, among many other 
wonderful accomplishments, to be able to inform any 
person uf the present condition or situation of any 
other person, at whatever distance, in whom the appli- 
cant might be interested. Lady Primrose, who had 
lost all trace of her husband, was incited by curiosity 
to go with a female friend to the lodgings of this per- 
son in the Canongate, for the purpose of enquiriag re- 
garding his motions, It was at night; and the two 
ladies went, with the tartan screens or plaids of their 
servants drawn over their faces, by way of disguise. 
Lady Primrose having described the individual in whose 
fate she was interested, and having expressed a desire 
to know what he was at present doing, the conjurer 
led her to a large mirror, in which she distinctly per- 
ceived the appearance cf the inside of a church, witha 
matriage-party arranged near the altar. To her infinite 
astonishment she recognised in the shadowy bridegroom 
no other than her husband, Lord Primrose. The tnagi- 
cal sceue thus so strangely displayed was not exactly 
like a picture; or if so, it was rather like the live pic- 
tures of the stage, than the dead and immoveable deli- 
neations of the pencil. It admitted of additions to the 
persons represented, and of a progress of action. As 
the lady gazed on it, the ceremonial of the marriage 





“* Over the doorway is a sculptured stone, cortain- 
ing, in the cenire, a small and simple armorial coat— 
along the top, the pious legend, ‘Fear the Lo:d and 
Cepart from cvil;’ as also the initials W. G. and G. S. 
probably referring to the original proprietor and his 
wife—with the date 1622, 





seemed to proceed. The necessary arrangements had,|nour, and who possessed so much private worth. But 
at last, been all made; the priest seemed to have pro-|she declared to him also her resolution of remaining 


nounced the preliminary service ; he was just on the| unmarried. 


In his desperation, he resolved upon an 


point of bidding the bride and bridegroom join hands ;/expedient by which he might obviate her scruples, but 


when suddenly a gentleman, for whom the rest seemed 


which certainly marks the age as one of little delicacy, 


to have waited for some time, and in whom Lady Prim-| By dint of bribes to her domestics, he got himself in. 
rose thought she recognised a brother of her own, then | sinuated, over night, into a small room in her ladyship’s 
abroad, entered the church, and made hurriedly towards| house, where she used to say her prayers every morn- 


the party. The aspect of this person was at first only 
that of a friend, who had been invited to attend the| principal street of the city. 


ing, and the window of which looked out upon the 
At this window, when the 


ceremony, and who had come too late; but as he ad-| morning was a little advanced, he showed himself, en 
vanced to the party, the expression of his countonance| déshabillé, to the people passing along the street; an 


and figure was altered very considerably, 


Ho stopped | exhibition which threatened to have such a fatal effoct 


short; his face assumed a wrathful expression ; he drew| upon her ladyship’s reputation, that she saw fit to ac- 
his sword, and rushed up to the bridegroum, who also| cept of him for a husband, 


drew his weapon. The whole scene then became quite 


“Shoe was more happy as Countess of Stair than she 


tumultuous und indistinct, and almost immediately | had been as Lady Primrose. Yet her new husband had 


after vanished entirely away. 


one failing, which occasioned her much and frequent 


“When Lady Primrose got home, she wrote a mi-| uneasiness, Like all othor gentlemen at that period, he 
nute narrative of the whole transaction, to which she| sometimes indulged too much in the bottle. When cle- 
appended the day of the month on which she had seen] vated with liquor, his temper, contrary to the general 
the mysterious vision. This narrative she sealed up in| case, was by no meansimproved. Thus, on his reaching 
presence of a witness, and tien deposited it in one of} home, after any little debauch, he generally had a 


her drawers. 
from his travels, and came to visit her. 


Soon afterwards, her brother returned | quarre! with his wife, and sometimes even treated her 
She asked if,| person with violence. One on particular occasion, when 


in the course of his wanderings, he had happened to see | quite transported beyond the bounds of reason, he gave 


or hear any thing of Lord Primrose. The young man 
only answered by saying, that he wished he might never|to occasion the effusion of blood. 


her so severe a blow on the upper part of the faco, as 
He immediately 


again hear the name of that dotested personage men-| after fell asleep, altogether unconscious of what he had 


tioned. Lady Primrose, however, questioned him so| done. 


Lady Stair was so completely overwhelmed by 


closely, that he at last confessed having met his lord-|a tumult of bitter and poignant feeling, that she made 


ship, and that under very strange circumstances 


.|no attempt to bind up her wound. She sut downon a 


Having spent some time at one of the Dutch cities—|sofa near her torpid husband, and wept and bled till 
it was either Amsterdam or Rotterdam—he had be-| morning. When his lordship awoke and perceived her 
come acquainted with a rich merchant, who had a very | dishevelled and bloody figure, he was surprised to the 
beautiful daughter, his only child, and the heiress of|last degree, and eagerly enquired how she came to be 


bis enormous fortune. 


One day his friend, the mer-|in such an unusual condition? She answered by de- 


chant, informed him that his daughter was about to be| tailing to him the whole history of his conduct on the 


married to a Scotish gentleman, who had lately come 


preceding evening; which stung him so deeply with 


to reside there. Tho nuptials were to take place in the pregret—for he was a nobleman of the most generous 
course of a few days; and, as he was a countryman of] feelings—that he instantly vowed to his wife never 
the bridegroom, he was invited to the wedding. He) afterwards to take any species of drink, except what 
went accordingly, was a little tuo late for the com-| was first passed through her hands. This vow he kept 


mencement of the ceremony, but, fortunately, came in| most scrapulously till the day of his death. 


He never 


time to prevent the union of an amiable young lady to| afterwards sat in any convivial company where his 
the greatest monster alive in human shape—his own|lady could not attend to sanction his potations with 


brother-in-law. Lord Primrose ! 

“Although Lady Primrose had proved her willing- 
ness to believe in the magical delineations of the mir- 
ror, by writing down an account of them, yet she was 
so much surprisod and confounded by discovering them 
to be consistent with fact, that she almost fairted away. 
Something, however, yet remained to be ascertained. 
Did Lord Primrose’s attempted marriage take place 
exactly at the same time with her visit to the conjurer? 
To certify this, she asked her brother on what day the 
cireumstance which he related took place. Having 
been informed, she took out her key, and requested him 
to go to her chamber, to open a drawer which she de- 


scribed, and to bring her a sealed packet which he 
He did as he wis desired, 


would find in that drawer. 


her permission. Whenever he gave any entertainment, 


she always sat next him and filled his wine, till it was 
necessary for her to retire; after which, he drank only 
from a certain quantity which she had first laid aside. 

“The Earl of Stair died in the year 1747, (at Queens- 
berry House, in the Canongate, Edinburgh,) leaving 
her ladyship agatn a widow.” 

The traditions of the old Tolbooth of Edin- 
burgh furnish our author with some very plea- 
This building, which has been 
embalmed in the imperishable pages of the 


sant anecdotes. 


greatest fictitious writer the world ever pro- 
duced, and which witnessed and contained the 


when, the packet being opened, it was discovered that mectings of the Scotish parliament in the TO- 
Lady Primrose had seen the shadowy representation of| mantic days of the Jameses—and which has im- 
her husband’s abortive nuptials on the very evening} mured in its walls persons of all stations, from 


they were transacted in reality. 


“This story, with all its strange and supernataral 


the gallant Montrose, Argyle, and Rob Roy, 


cizeumetances, may only excite a smile in the incre- down to the humblest malefactor, was demolished 


dulous reader. 


All that the narrator desires to say in|!" 1817, and the gateway was erected, with the 
its favour is this: it fell out in the hands of honourable| door and padlock at Abbotsford. 


*¢ It was then 


men and women, who could not be suspected of an in-| discovered,’ says Mr. Chambers, “that the 


tention to impose on the credulity of their friends; it 


referred to a circumstance which the persons concerned 
had the-least reason in the world for raising a story 


most ancient, most peculiar, and most famous 
sinell, which always prevailed in the 'Tolbvoth, 


about; and it was almost universally believed by the| W@8 chiefly occasioned by rats, which had under- 
contemporaries of the principal personages, and by the| mined the building, and which migrated in great 


generation which succeeded. 

“Lord Primrose died in 1706, leaving a widow who 
could scarcely be expected to mourn for him. She 
was still a young and beautiful woman, and might have 
procured Ler choice among twenty better matches. 
Such, however, was the idea she had formed of the 
married state from her first husband, that she made a 
resolution never again to become a wife. She kept 
her resolution for many years, and probably would 
have done so till the day of her death, but for a very 
singular circumstance. ‘The celebrated Earl of Stair, 
who resided in Edinburgh during the greater part of 
twenty years, which he spent in retirement from all 
official employments, fell deeply in love with her lady- 
ship, and earnestly sued for her hand. If she could 


have relented in favour of any maa, it would have been 
in favour of one who had acquired so much public ho- 


hordes when they found themselves no longer 
safe amidst the falling ruins.” The following 
particulars, though they trespass upon our space, 
are too piquant to be omitted: — 


“One of the most distinguished traits in the charac. 
ter of the old Tolbooth was, that it had no power of 
retention over people of quality. Ithad something like 
that faculty which Falstaff attributes to the lion and 
himeelf—of knowing men who cughit to be respected on 
account of their rank. Almost every criminal of more 
than the ordinary rank ever yet coufined in it, some. 
how or other contrived to get free. An insane peer, 
who, about the time of the union, assussinated a school- 
master that had married a girl to whom he had puid 
improper addresses, escaped while under sentence of 
death. I am uncertain wiether the following curious 








She Pournal of Belles Lettres. 








fact, related to mo some years ago by Sir Walter Scott, 
refers to that nobleman, or to some other titled of- 
fender. It was contrived that the prisoner should be 
conveyed out of the Tolbooth in a trunk, and earried 
by a porter to Leith, where some sailors were to be 
ready with a boat to take him on board a vessel about 
to leave Scotland. The plot succeeded so far as the 
escape from jail was concerned, but was knocked on 
the head by an anlucky and most ridiculous accident. 
It so happened that the porter, in arranging the trunk 
upon his back, placed the end which corresponded with 
the feet of the prisoner uppermost. The head of the 
unfortunate nobleman was therefore pressed against 
the lower end of the box, and had to sustain the weight 
of the whole body. The posture was the most uneasy 
imaginable. Yet life was preferable to ease, He per- 
mitted himself to be taken away. The porter trudged 
along the Krames with the trunk, quite unconscious of 
its contents, and soon reached the High street, which 
he also traversed. On gaining the Netherbow, he mot 
an acquaintance, who asked him where he was going 
with that large burden, To Leith, was the answer. 
The other enquired if the job was good enough to af- 
ford a potation before proceeding farther upon so long 
a journey. This being replied to in the affirmative, and 
the carrier of the box feeling in his throat the philoso- 
phy of his friend’s onquiry, it'was agreed that they 
should adjourn to a neighbouring tavern. Meanwhile, 
the third party, whose inclinations had not been consult. 
ed in this arrangemert, felt in his neck the agony of 
ten thousand decapitations, and aimost wished that it 
were at once well ovér with him in the Grass-market. 
But his agonies were not destined to be of long dura- 
tion. The porter, in depositing him upon the causeway, 
hay.pened to make the end of the trunk come down 
with such precipitation, that, unable to bear it any 
longer, the prisoner fairly roared out, and immodiately 
after fainted. The consternation of the porter, on hear- 
ing a noise from his burden, was of course excessive; 
but he soon acquired presence of mind enough to con- 
ceive the occasion. He proceeded to anloose and to 
burst open the trunk, when the hapless nobleman was 
discovered in a stato of insensibility; as a crowd collect- 
ed immediately, and the city-guard were not long in 
coming forward, there was of course no further chance 
of escape. The prisoner did not eventually recover 
from his swoon till he had becn safely deposited in his 
old quarters; but, if I recollect rightly, he eventually 
escaped in another way. 

“ One of the mest remarkable criminals ever confined 
in the old Tolbooth, was the celebrated William Brodic. 
As may be generally known, this was a man of resject- 
able connections, and who had moved in good society 
all his life, unsuspected of any criminal pursuits. It is 
said that a habit of frequenting cockpits was the first 
symptom he exhibited of a decline from virtue. His 
ingenuity as a mechanic gave him a fatal facility in 
the burglarious pursuits to which he afterwards ad- 
dicted himself. It was then customary for the shop- 
keepers of Edinburgh to hung their keys upon @ nail at 
the back of their doors, or at least to take no pains in 
concealing them during the day, Brodie used to take 
impressions of them in putty or clay, a piece of which 
he would carry in the palm of his hand. He kept a 
blacksmith in his pay, of the name of Smith, who forged 
exact copies of the keys ho wanted, and with theso it 
was his custom to open the shops of his feilow-trades- 
men during the night. He thus found opportunities of 
securely stealing whatever he wished to possess, He 
carried on his malpractices for many years, aud never 
was suspected, till having committed a daring robbery 
upon. the exciso-oflice in Cheasels's Court, Canongate, 
some circumstances transpired, which induced bim to 
disappear from Edinburgh. Suspicion then becoming 
strong, he was pursued to Flolland, and taken at Am- 
sterdain, standing upright in a press or cupboard, At 
hie trial, Henry Erskine, his counsel, spoke very elo- 
quently in his behalf, representing in particular, to the 
jury, how strange and improbable a circumstance it wus, 
that a man whom they had themselves known from in- 

* fancy as a person of good repute, should have been 
quilly of such proctices as those with which ho was 
charged. He was, however, found guilty, and sentenced 
to death, along with his accomplice, Smith. Atthe trial 
he had appeared in a fine full dreos euit of black clothos, 
tue greater part of which was of silk, and his deport. 
mont throughout the whole affair was completely that 
of agentleman, He continued during the period which 
intervonod between his sentence and execution, to dress 
himsolf woll, and to keep up his apirits, A gentloman 
of his own acquaintance, calling upon him in the con- 


song from the Beggar’s Opera, ‘Tis woman seduces 
all mankind” Having contrived to cut out the figure 
of a draught-board un the stone floor of his dungeon, 
he amused himself by playing with any one who would 
join him, and, in default of such, with his right hand 
against his left. This diagram remained in the room 
where it was so strangely out of place, till the destruc. 
tion of the jail. His dress and deportment at the gal- 
lows were equally gay with those which he assumed at 
his trial. As the Earl of Morton was the first man 
executed by the Maiden, so was Brodie the first who 
proved the excellence of an improvement he had for- 
merly made on the apparatus of the gibbet. This was 
the substitution of whut is called the drep, for the an- 
cient practice of the double ladder. He inspected the 
thing with a professional air, and seemed to view the re- 
sult of his ingenuity with a sinilo of satisfaction. When 
placed on that terrible and insecure pedestal, and while 
the rope was adjusted round his neck by the execu- 
tioner, his courage did not forsake him. On the con- 
trary, even there, he exhibited a sort of joyful levity, 
which, though not exactly composure, seemed to the 
spectators as indicative of indifference; he shuffled 
about, looked gaily around, and finally went out of the 
world with his hand stuck carelessly into the open front 
of his vest.” 
—=— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 

We commence in the Library to-day tlie remarkable 
“ Journal of a West India Proprietor,” which is one of 
the most racy productions it has yet fallen to our lot to 
publish. It cannot be read without eliciting the warm. 
est admiration for tha talents of the author; by writing 
every day the impressions he received, he has conveyed 
his feelings in a fresh and vivid manner. 

Previous to Mr. Lewis's book the reader will find a 
number of short articles to the taste of must. The 
“ Miseries of a New Member of a Yacht Club,” has few 
rivals among the amusing sportive magazine produc- 
tions of the day. Every line hae point and pungency. 
The Chinese Tragedy is a literary curiosity, which we 
take from the voluminous Oriental Translations. The 
Visit to the Great St. Bernard and Ascent of Mount 
Etna, though brief, are excellent speciinens from the 
port folios of intelligent travellers. Silliman’s Journal, 
from which the latter is selected, deserves, and we trust 
will receive the fostering care of our countrymen. 

Literature in Germany.—It appears from a calcula- 
tion in a French newspaper, that the number of authors 
in Germany is one in every 5-11 of the entire popula- 
tion. Not to be ar author there is to be singular! 


We understand that passed midshipman M. F.Maury, 
(at present on board of the United States ship Potomac, 
daily expected at Boston from Rio de Janeiro,) has in a 
state of forwardness an elementary work on navigation; 
comprising treatises on algebra, geometry, plain and 
spherical trigonometry, nautical astronomy, &c. The 
want of such a work has been long felt by the younger 
officers of our navy; and from the knowledge we have 
of Mr. Maury, we feel assured that the desideratum 
will be supplied. 

Mr. Maury is the inventor of the Zoxomeler, an in- 
strument with which observed lunar distances can be 
cleared from all errors on deck, and as fast as taken. 
Tho April number of Silliman’s Journal contains a de- 
scr.ption and a drawing of the instrament. 

The traits of tho Trish Poasantry, of which Caroy & 
Hart have publishod what they call a “ Third Seriox,” 
are amusing, but we can scarcely understand the 
United States Gazette when it says, tho author im- 
prives at overy new trial, The author has made no 
now trial, as thia identical “ serics,” was published 
originally with the second “ series! !" 

a 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Proposals have been issued in Pittsburg for publish- 





domned room, was astonished to tind him singing the 


ing a melo-dramatic tragic poom, entitled the Pirate's 





tg or the Midnight Hour, written by Charles Wil- 
jams, 

Three hundred copies of Gen. Sullivan's “ Familiar 
Letters,” were sold in Boston on Wednesday, the first 
day of its publication. A pretty sure indication of the 
interest the work has excited. 

It is stated that Washington Irving’s sketches of the 
Western States are nearly rea ly for publication. 

Richard Sharpe, Esq., the friend and companion of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, of Fox, and of Canning, who 
some time ago published a little volume of interesting 
poetry, is we understand, preparing for the press, a 
collection of letters and essays, in prose and verse, 
which at different periods, have been addressed to par- 
ticular associates. 

Milton has written upwards of fifteen thousand Eng- 

lish verses, Collins and Gray fifteen hundred each, and 
Lord Byron upwards of seventy thousand verses, 
_ Sir William Gell is preparing for publication a very 
important and valuable work on the Topography of 
Rome and its vicinity, to which will be added bis own 
new and beautiful map, elaborately engraved at the 
expense of the Dilettanti Society, by whuse order and 
munificence an actual survey has been taken. 

Among the recent publications mentioned in the 
French papers, we perceive the followiug. A memoir, 
by Decandolle, the distinguished Genevan naturalist, 
on various species of the cactus. A work, by M. Falbe, 


| Danish consul general, describing his attempts to dis- 


cover the site and ruins of Carthage, destroyed by 
Scipio. Travels in Sweden, by Alexander Dumont, 
containing many interesting details respecting the go- 
vernment of Bernadotte. 


—_ 


Mew American Publications. 


Tales and Sketches, such as they are. By W. L. 
Stone. 2 vols.,12mo. Harpers. New York. 1834. 

The Philosophy of Sleep. By Robert Macnish. 1 
vol.,12mo. Boston. 

Hints on the Intercouse of Christians. 
William B. Sprague. Boston. 

Counsels from the Aged tothe Young. By the Rev. 
B. Alexander. Boston. 

The Young Man’s Sunday Book. 

The Life of Alexander Hamilton. 
C. Hamilton. Vol. I., 8vo. 
Voorhies. 

The Fashionable Tour, a Guide to Travellers visit- 
ing the Middle and Northern States, and provinces of 
Canada, with an Appendix. Fourth edition, enlarged 
and improved. 

The Law of Executors and Adininistrators. By Sir 
Samuel Toller. Fourth American from the last Lon- 
don edition, with references to American decisions. 
By Edward D. Ingraham. 

—>— 

We regret on Mr. Darby’s account that it 
was necessary to examine his Gazetteer—the 
more that he becomes enraged at an act of duty 
on our part. Of course we did not know that 
Mr. Dwight wrote the Jersey portion where 
the greatest mistake noted occurs. We spoke 
of the book, not of Darby or Dwight indivi- 
dually, and shall neither becoaxed nor bullied 
out of our independence. If Mr. Darby®has 
done well in the opinion of his friends to expose 
himself in the papers, we are content, for he 
there does not notice the prominent mistakes we 
particularised, and in fact abandons the ground. 
We shall not be tempted to a personal encouiéer 
with either of the geographers—the question is, 
solely, is the book correct? We have said that 
it is not, and we have proved it ;—~thateMr. 
Darby is guiltless of some of the errors,"e has 
since informed the public, who will now exa- 
nine the work and judge for themselves—Mr. 
D. having blazoned it effectually. We did not 
know Mr. Darby, nor the state in which he 
lived—have no interested motives or backers in 
any of our notices—are under the influence of 
no booksellers, or publishers of any kind, and 
it must be these combined circumstances which 
2 so singularly excited the harmless ire of 

r. . 


By the Rev. 


By his son, John 
New York: Halstead & 
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